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BRIEF MENTION 

A Study in English Metrics. By Adelaide Crapsey. (New 
York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1918). This monograph of eighty pages 
is a part " of an investigation of certain problems in verse struc- 
ture the full carrying out of which was prevented by Miss 
Crapsey's death in the autumn of 1914." These words are from 
" An Introductory Note " by Esther Lowenthal, who would put 
the reader in the proper attitude of mind for the evaluation of 
her friend's incomplete treatise by declaring that Miss Crapsey 
" considered a full awareness of technique the necessary equip- 
ment of one who would understand fully the subtle and delicate 
beauty of verse." This statement is directed at the critic rather 
than at the merely appreciative reader of poetry, as is made clear 
by the analogy : " no one would attempt to be a critic of musical 
composition who was unaware of the technical problems of musical 
construction." That the critics of poetry have not considered 
" necessary a corresponding equipment " is the error to be cor- 
rected by inducing " a scientific knowledge of the technique of 
verse," which may also prove to be " a potent tool in the hand of 
the poet." All this is taking high ground, but it is done in a way 
that cannot fail to produce the effect of an unscientific exaggeration 
of the importance of some secondary feature of " verse." 

That which is here put under a specially strong emphasis, the 
" main thesis " of the treatise, is announced by the author to be 
" an important application of phonetics to metrical problems " 
which " lies in the study of phonetic word-structure." What is 
meant by this might 'be variously interpreted. The statement is 
defective in being too comprehensive, in having no points of 
definiteness ; but it is framed in general terms to give a more 
basic significance to the selected problem. The assurance of an 
attitude of scientific accuracy is to be conveyed by it, — the attitude 
that enables one to perceive that the technique of versification has 
been faultily expounded thru the neglect of phonetic character- 
istics of the language. What is this deplorable neglect? It is 
the failure to weigh " verse " with respect to the relative use of 
monosyllables and polysyllables. That there is something in this 
that is far from being new is here acknowledged, but hardly 
with due consideration. The historic method is unfavorable to 
the announcement of novelties; but the publisher's appeal must 
not be too ruthlessly set aside : This book " establishes for the first 
time that English poetical vocabularies fall into groups according 
to the percentage of polysyllables employed." 

In the first division of the treatise the " vocabularies " of 
" Nursery Rhymes," of poems of Milton, Pope, Tennyson, Swin- 
burne, Francis Thompson, and Maurice Hewlett are arithmetically 
tabulated in demonstration of the sub-thesis that the occurrence of 
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polysyllables (words with more than two syllables) establishes three 
pivotal types of the poetic vocabulary standing at the two extremes 
and the middle point of the graduated scale of occurrence. At the 
lower end of the scale is the type (that may be designated by A) 
in which the occurrence of polysyllables runs characteristically 

from zero to about 2%." Here belong the tested nursery rimes. 
The middle type B is " of medium structural complexity," the 
occurrence of polysyllables " running from about 4% to about 
5 1 /2%> with, probably, a tendency to drop towards 3% and to rise 
toward 6%." Type C represents "extreme structural complexity," 
the occurrence of polysyllables " running from about 7% to about 
8 x /2%> with a tendency to drop towards 6% and to rise to 9%." 
Milton conforms in most of his poems to this extreme type, poly- 
syllables being " from about 7% to about 8y 2 % " of his ' vocabu- 
lary,' "with a tendency to drop to 6% and to rise to 9%." Pope 
in a representative group of poems exemplifies type B, ' occur- 
rence ' " running from about 4% to 5%%." The types have thus 
on-glides and off-glides. These linking slopes provide places for 
characteristic variations. Tennyson's vocabulary is of the medium 
type (B), but it differs from that of Pope by a downward tendency 
" from 4% to 3%." Here, too, belongs Swinburne with Hymn to 
Proserpine and Hesperia dropping " still further, from 3% towards 
2%," and Chastelard and The Forsaken Garden descending under 
2% and, therefore, of type A. Francis Thompson is to be classed 
with Milton; and Maurice Hewlett with Tennyson, 3-4%, rather 
than with Pope. The result of these analyses is to fix the lower 
limit of type B at 2% and the higher limit of type C at 9V 2 % or 
even 10%. 

Do these exact arithmetical expressions advance the inquiry 
into the technique of versification beyond what may be learned by 
the use of the " vague terms of few, more, and many " in describing 
the occurrence of polysyllables? Haste in answering this question 
may be checked 'by the promise of giving greater precision to 
elementary analysis of the types. Accordingly tables have been 
prepared for the poems already analyzed, in which the monosylla- 
bles are separated from the dissyllables; and in a few additional 
tables the dissyllables accented on the second syllable are distin- 
guished from the prevailing form. These tables are placed in an 
appendix as " preliminary data for the closer study of the mono- 
dissyllabic group"; and it is declared that a similar analysis of 
the polysyllabic group will be required. 

The conviction underlying this study is that "the relation of 
the word to the foot" must reveal a characteristic feature of the 
verse, which "in its own field" will parallel metrical scansion. 
What is offered in the way of a preliminary discussion of this 
hypothesis keeps within the limits of a gradual recognition of the 
various features of the language that must be carefully considered. 
Thus compounds and polysyllables enforce the study of secondary 
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accents, and the metrical use " of certain grammatical classes of 
words, conjunctions, prepositions, etc.," must also be formulated. 
Then there will be required an evaluation of " the non-coincidence 
of foot- and word-division'* (p. 39). The ''weighting" of verse 
is another neglected subject. An excessive use of monosyllables 
results in " heavy weighting " ; and the " kinds of rhythms " have 
their peculiar relation to the ' vocabulary,' that is, to the phonetic 
structure of the verse. 

Miss Crapsey has left a booklet of poems, published after her 
death (Verse, Rochester, The Manas Press, 1915), by which the 
reader of her treatise is doubly assured of her delicate perceptions 
and refined taste. These qualities guiding a studious and alert 
mind would surely have wrought a worthy result of her enthusiastic 
interest in the problem of her treatise. As is clearly fore-shadowed, 
that result would have reannounced the doctrine of the availability 
for verse-stress of the historic secondary word-accents and the 
category of relational words usually unaccented in prose. 

J. w. B. 



The Story of the Scots Stage. By Robb Lawson (New York, E. 
P. Dutton & Co.). Mr. Lawson in his Foreword disarms criticism 
in a measure by saying that if he strung his " notes together in 
some historical order, the volume might not be unwelcome to 
brother Scots at home and abroad." It may, however, be permitted 
a rank outsider to enquire whether this book should seek justification 
in an appeal to local pride or patriotism and whether the brother 
Scots are likely to welcome it. The introductory chapter of 29 
short pages is a light and airy sketch of bards, minstrels, jugglers, 
dancers, of Mystery plays and the Feast of Asses, of the Morality 
and Sir David Lyndsay's Satire of the thrie Estatis. of Robin Hood 
plays and the opposition of the clergy, and of theatrical displays 
and pageants, running up to the beginning of the seventeenth 
century. The body of the book is taken up with so-called stage 
exhibitions in a half-dozen towns, Aberdeen, Edinburgh, Arbroath, 
Dundee, Glasgow, and Perth, and it recounts what appeared in these 
places from about the middle of the fifteenth century to well on in 
the nineteenth. It is when we find what is recorded that we ques- 
tion the welcome his book will receive at the hands even of a patri- 
otic Scotchman. Wherever the author finds a reference to any 
kind of performance he makes a note of it and puts it in his book 
without regard to any other connection than the chronological. 
When, too, we have gaps of fifty or a hundred years, we sometimes 
find the work uninspiring. It is hard to see by what system of 
classification there can be grouped under the heading of the chapter, 
" Edinburgh's Early Drama," such productions as the doings of 
Banks's educated horse, a rope-walking performance, the exhibition 
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of the Siamese twins of 1642, a dromedary, and "ane little baboon, 
faced like unto an ape," a quack doctor's side show by means of 
a " fool " and a rope-dancer, and a broad-sword contest in which 
an Irishman named Bryan was very properly felled with seven 
wounds by an old Killicrankie soldier named Donald Bane. In 
justice to the author it should be said that several performances of 
actual plays are also recorded in this chapter. Samples of the 
Scotch humour to which the author would apparently lay claim 
(" And yet they say the absence of a sense of humour is a Scots 
trait!" p. 266) are only surpassed by the specimens of his elegant 
English. Thus on page 125, with reference to a gentleman's having 
been turned out of a box at Canongate playhouse, the author throws 
in this parenthesis, " (Needless to say, the gent referred to had been 
' twining the vine-leaves too freely in his hair ') ." Or this on p. 57 : 
" the proprietor introduced boxes, and started the ' starring ' system 
in Aberdeen, but he was too previous, and his speculation only led 
to his ruin." Ex pede Herculem. 

J. w. T. 



A Handbook of French Phonetics, by William A. Nitze and 
Ernest H. Wilkins, with Exercises by Clarence E. Parmenter (New 
York, Holt & Co., 1918, viii + 106 pp.). In general scope, this 
little book seems to lie midway between a very brief summary such 
as Professor Cerf's Essentials of French Pronunciation, on the one 
hand, and, on the other, a more comprehensive treatise such as Pro- 
fessor Geddes's French Pronunciation (which, by the way, might 
well have been included in the Bibliography). Though intended 
for "advanced students," it will commend itself particularly for 
use in amplification of, or as a substitute for, the introductory 
chapter on pronunciation generally to be found in elementary gram- 
mars. The authors treat first the several sounds, then the letters of 
ordinary spelling, and finally the phenomena of connected speech 
(stress, linking, etc.). The correlation between the sounds and 
their conventional symbols is well indicated, and this part of the 
booklet will doubtless prove more valuable than the sections devoted 
to an analysis of the various sounds and their formation. In a 
few cases, the pronunciation indicated hardly represents normal 
usage (e. g., § 97, " Poe' [poe] "), there are occasional slips (e. g., 
§§ 78, 110, " le hero ") and occasional inexact or misleading state- 
ments (e. g., the last paragraph of § 109), but in the main, the 
subject is clearly and adequately presented. The " Exercises " 
appear to have been carefully prepared and should serve their pur- 
pose well. Only five misprints have been noted: § 72 (p. 31), " de 
brie et de brae "; p. 81, next to last line, " ecceurer "; p. 82, 1. 27, 
" le havre " ; p. 103, 1. 10, " strategeme " ; p. 104, 1. 2, " mele." 

P. B. F. 



